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FINDING IT IN BOOKS* 


By Mary McDonnell 
Librarian, Wadleigh High School, New York City 


N the April number of the Educational 

Review, among the quotations sprinkled 
through the text, there was a line from the 
writings of James N. Angel which, I am sure, 
delighted the heart of every librarian who 
read it: “To know where you can find a 
thing is the mark of an educated man.” That 
is what librarians have been saying for a 
long time past. It is the idea behind the 
campaign for adult education which is being 
carried on all over the country by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. For us school li- 
brarians, it is the chief reason for our exis- 
tence. We are not merely’ custodians 
of books. We take a certain satisfaction in 
the belief that in this matter of teaching boys 
and girls “where you can find a thing” we 
are making a contribution which is not be- 
ing made anywhere else in the teaching 
scheme at present. It is not necessary to 
give any large or pretentious meaning to the 
phrase. We are content to interpret it sim- 
ply and literally. As far as our daily work 
in Wadleigh High School is concerned, it 
means that if a girl can find the right refer- 
ence book and select from it the information 
she needs, without fumbling or asking ques- 
tions, she possesses a certain power which is 
as valuable to her as is learning the facts 
after she has found them. 


Instruction needed 
That our young people need instruction in 
this art there can be no doubt. When they 
leave the safe shelter of the text book, and 





are confronted with the necessity of gettmg 
information from other sources, they do not 
know where to go or what to do. Recently 
we tried an experiment in our school to as- 
certain what degree of knowledge of books 
and libraries is possessed by the average high 
school senior. We prepared a library ques- 
tionnaire, and, with the cooperation of the 
English teachers, we tried it in all the senior 
English classes. .It was done at the time 
when asking questions was the favorite in- 
door sport, and the girls rather enjoyed it. 
When all the papers were in, we selected one 
hundred impartially from all the classes and 
tabulated the results. Here are the questions 
and some of the answers. 


Questions and answers 


1. Ata recent Arista induction, the speaker 
was Katherine Bement Davis. Where could 
you find out who she is? 

To this question, the answers were: “Who’s 
Who,” 70; “Who’s Who in America,” 18. The 
remaining twelve answers were negligible. It 
was gratifying to find that so many of the 
girls knew about “Who’s Who,” altho they 
showed no understanding of the difference 
between “Who’s Who” and “Who’s Who in 
America.” The seventy who would consult 
“Who’s Who” would be disappointed, as they 
are disappointed daily in looking for Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, or Sara Teasdale, or Rob- 
ert Frost, or a score of other American 
worthies who are not so famous abroad as 
they are at home. Some of the seventy, 
when they did not succeed in their first ef- 
fort, would perhaps try the other book. Most 
of them would fail to find their information 
at all. 


* Reprinted from Bulletin of High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City. 
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2. Where could you find the correct pro- 
nunciation of the name Amundsen, the fa- 
mous explorer who discovered the South 
Pole in 1911? 

Thirty-nine girls knew that this name can 
be found in the unabridged dictionary. Thir- 
teen would try the encyclopedia. One named 
the Britannica. The rest specified no par- 
ticular encyclopedia. In fact, throughout the 
test the only encyclopedias mentioned by name 
were the Britannica and the “Book of Knowl- 
edge.” Twelve would look for the pronoun- 
ciation of Amundsen in “Who’s Who.” 
Eighteen would look in “a dictionary of proper 
names.” We considered that the point of 
the question lay in the fact that only about 
one-third of them knew the resources of the 
dictionary. 


3. Where would you find the name of the 
member of the New York State Assembly 
who represents the district in which Wad- 
leigh is situated? 

Twenty-five attempted no answer to this 
question. Twenty-five gave a variety of an- 
swers: a civics book; the Congressional Rec- 
ord; encyclopedia; “Readers’ Guide”; “the 
state records”; “Who’s who”; city directory. 
Three would go to the nearest political club 
and ask. One would “ask a politician, or 
write to Albany to the Governor.” Fifty 
would try the “World Almanac.” No one had 
any knowledge of the “Brooklyn Eagle Al- 
manac,” which is the very best source of local 
information about New York City. 


4. There is much discussion of the wisdom 
of purchasing on the installment plan. [f 
you had examined all the books available, 
without finding anything, what other source 
of information could you try? 

We thought that the answer to this ques- 
tion was fairly obvious. We thought that 
magazines and newspapers would immedately 
suggest themselves as a place to find discus- 
sions of the topics of the day. There must 
have been something in the wording of our 
question, however, which gave the girls the 
idea that all inanimate sources of information 
were ruled out, for most of the answers were 
of this style: “I would ask someone who had 
tried it”; “I would talk it over with relatives 
and friends”; “I would have conversations 
with agents for installment houses”; “I would 
consult the head of a firm using the plan”; 
“IT would go to the place where the install- 
ment plan was being followed.” Twelve men- 
tioned magazines or mewspaper clippings. 
Thirty made no reply at all. 


5. Where could you find out who wrote 
the words of the song “Who is Sylvia?” 

The books mentioned by name as possible 
answers to this question were: Index to poe- 
try, 1; “Famous Quotations,” 1; “Book of 
Knowledge,” 2; Encyclopedia Britannica, un- 
der Music, 1; “Household Book of Poetry,” 
1; “World Almanac,” 1. Most of the an- 
swers were: “a book of music”; “a music 
book which contains all such information” ; 





“encyclopedia of musical composers”; “book 
of famous songs.” Fifteen gave no answer. 
One remarked that “certain newspapers de- 
vote a page to questions of this kind.” An- 
other said that she would “look up Sylvia in 
the index cards in the library.” 


6. Where could you find a short account 
of the life of Tolstoi, the great Russian novel- 
ist of the 19th century? 

Seventy-two named the encyclopedia. Of 
these seventy-two, eighteen mentioned the 
Britannica. The others named no particular 
encyclopedia. Eight would try “Who’s Who.” 
One suggested “Warner's Library of the 
World’s Best Literature,” another the “World 
Almanac.” The remainder of the answers 
were various, and in all cases possible. This 
question and the first question were the only 
two to which each of the one hundred papers 
offered some answer. 


7. Some persons who read Shaw’s “Pyg- 
malion” can see no connection between the 
play and the title. Where could you find 
out who was the original Pygmalion, for 
whom the play is named? 

To this question, twenty ventured no an- 
swer. Ten named the dictionary. Other an- 
swers were: preface of the book, 11; a myth- 
ology, 15; encyclopedia, 23; classical diction- 
ary, 2; biography of Shaw, 3; play reviews in 
the newspapers, 3. Here again we were sur- 
prised that so few thought of the dictionary. 


8. Where could you find an account of 
the progress of trade unions in the United 
States during the last ten years? 

Our purpose in this question was to find 
out whether the supplementary volumes of the 
Britannica and the New International Encyc- 
lopedia were known. Nine girls said they 
would try the encyclopedia, four not naming 
any one in particular, five mentioning the 
Britannica, but in neither case making any 
reference to the supplements. Three would 
try “the year-book”; one, the “International 
Year-book after 1910.” Twenty-nine would 
consult the “World Almanac.” Three said 
that it would be necessary to consult each 
issue for the last ten years. Other answers 
were: an economics book; a history book; an 
economics history; a book “having to do with 
trade unions”; a book entitled “Progress of 
Trade Unions”, etc. In general, the answers 
to this question showed tha: too much is ex- 
pected of the “World Almanac.” That is 
a very usual mistake. 


9. In a recent magazine article, Martha 
Bensly Bruere outlined the disadvantages of 


the nursing profession. How could you find 
out in which magazine this article appeared? 

In justice to the girls and to ourselves, it 
must be said that the present senior class 
would do better with this question, as we have 
added to our teaching program a full lesson 
on the “Readers’ Guide.” As it was, ten girls 
knew it by name, and seventeen said they 
would consult the magazine index, by which 
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they probably meant the “Readers’ Guide.” 
Twenty-seven offered no answer whatever. 
Others suggested a variety of methods, some 
of which were extremely ingenious, if not 
practical. “Look her up in Who’s Who and 
find out for which magazines she writes and 
then write to the publishers of them”; “write 
to her and ask her’; “write to the publishers 
of various magazines”; “look in a magazine 
of nursing, where it might be given as taken 
from something else”; “look over the table 
of contents of the latest numbers of maga- 
zines”; “look at the bulletin posted in the 
library” (which gives the list of ten best 
magazine articles of the month). One would 
find it “thru my newspaper office.” 


10. If you wished to write to Mount Hol- 
yoke College for a catalog, where would 
you find the address? ; 

The prize answer to this question was: 
“Consult the city directory of the city in which 
it is.” Other answers were: “Ask Miss Mac- 
Vay”, 8; directory of schools and colleges, 
17; school handbook, 2; almanac, 16; tele- 
phone book, 8; no answer, 21. One girl dis- 
missed the question entirely: “No address is 
necessary. Mount Holyoke College is suf- 
ficient.” 

There is confusion 

Our survey confirmed our opinion that vague- 
ness, confusion, and at best half knowledge, 
are the present condition of mind of the high 
school senior in the quest for information be- 
yond what the text book has to give. Is it 
necessary that this should be so? Are these 
students really not capable of knowing ten 
or twelve of the standard reference books 
with some degree of definiteness? Is it not 
worth while that they have this knowledge 
for future use? It is worth while and it is 
possible—but not without definite and sys- 
tematized instruction. They are not expected 
to know their other subjects by intuition. The 
American Library Association in its School 
Libraries Yearbook, just issued, asks for a 
minimum of six library lessons in the four 


years of high school. This means that one- 
tenth of one per cent. of school time is to be 
devoted specifically to learning “where to find 
a thing.” Even this amount is better than 
nothing, and if such a program were followed 
in all high schools, results would be per- 
ceptible. We are approaching this standard 
at Wadleigh now. In many schools in New 
York City and elsewhere, this minimum, small 
as it is, can not be attained. A sufficient li- 
brary staff is needed, a place is needed in 
which to give the lessons, and the cooperation 
of the English Department is needed, for it 
is English time that is generally borrowed 
for library instruction. We in Wadleigh are 
fortunate in having a generous allowance of 
time and hearty cooperation from the Eng- 
lish and history departments. It is to be 
hoped that in the not too distant future, li- 
brary instruction will have its recognized 
place in the curriculum as required work for 
which all pupils will be held accountable. 

A while ago, in Angelo Patri’s column of 
the Post was the story of a high school boy 
who considered it inefficient to burden his 
mind with information that is readily acces- 
sible. Finding his mother unsympathetic, he 
rose to heights of eloquence in defending his 
theory. Said he: “If the President of the 
United States wants to write a message on 
any subject, does he sit and scratch his head? 
He does not. He gets his secretaries to look 
it up for him in the very best reference books 
that they can find. And when I’m a man, if 
I have a son, I am going to send him to a 
school where they will teach him just which 
book to go to, and what stuff to pick, and 
how to use it after he gets it.” 

May we add that this school of the future 
will have the library that we all look for- 
ward to? 





AUTHORS HAVE NAMES 


UTHORS prefer to have difficult 
names so that strangers will be timid 
about hailing them in public places. Who, 
for instance, seeing Mary Cholmondely 
walking down the street, would dare cry 
out her name? If their surnames happen to 
be simple, authors confound the hoi-polloi 
with mysterious and astonishing pronoun- 
ciations. Oliver Onions, it is said, does not 
pronounce his name like the vegetable, but 
with the accent on the second syllable, 
thusly: o-N YE-uns. 
A recent newsletter of the Missouri Library 
Commission records the following pronuncia- 


tions, but does not vouch for their accuracy 
and disclaims responsibility for the conse- 
quences: 


o-MON-ye 

ask-KEW 

ben-AY 

vee-THENT-ay blahs-ko ee- 
BAHN-yeth 

YO-han BOY-er 

Y as in eye 

Broon 

BUCK-an 

Cabell rhymes with rabble 

Cather rhymes with rather 

CHUM-li 

PAUD-ric Colm 


Stacy Aumonier 
John Ayscough 
Stephen Benet 
Vincente Blasco-Ianez 


Johan Bojer 

Van Wyck Brooks 
Heywod Broun 
John Buchan 
James Branch Cabell 
Willa Cather 

Mary Cholmondely 
Padraic Colum 
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LIBRARIES AND THE READING 
OF CHILDREN* 


By Stanley Snaith 
Senior Assistant, Kingston-upon- Thames, Public Library, England 


HE object of this monograph is to draw 
T attention to what I regard as funda- 
mental principles and conditions of the reading 
of the young, and to apply them, not in hard 
and fast method, but by broad practical sug- 
gestions which might be worth the consider- 
ation of others engaged in serving the same 
ends as myself. 

In military tactics it is, or ought to be, 
sound strategy to inaugurate an affray by 
a direct assault upon the opponent’s camp. 
Analogously, it will do no harm if I begin 
with the affirmation that discussions of chil- 
dren’s libraries and reading has evoked a 
good deal of sterile conscientiousness and un- 
sympathetic condescension, but all too little 
of that vision which the subject ought ‘to in- 
spire. I am of the conviction that many li- 


braries for the young are rendered in vary- 
ing degrees inutile by initial misconceptions 
of the nature and functions of the depart- 


ment in question. All the routinal efficiency 
of the world must, it is hardly necessary to 
point out, fail utterly to make any depart- 
ment of a library a vital and fruitful organ- 
ism if the books which it comprises are not 
the right books. 


The ideal children’s library 


Let us begin by an enquiry into the nature 
of a children’s library—not so much that of 
our daily experience as the perfect one of our 
ideals. One may comprehensively posit that, 
as far as its innate limits allow, it must be 
a continual fount of recreation not only to 
beguile, but to enhance the receptiveness of 
the faculties inborn in the young mind. It 
must be fresh and changeful and intimate. 
It must, as its primary necessity, communicate 
definite gratification and “escape.” What 
fails in these functions is an incubus upon 
the shelves. 

Tho the subject is still speculative, there can 
be little doubt that the child’s act of project- 
ing the mind into unfamiliar places and con- 
ditions, the unconscious identification of its 


own unfulfilled desires with idealized actions, 
is by no means negligible factor in the un- 
folding of personality. Thru absence of 
imagination dynasties fall; and the habit can- 
not be fostered in the potential generation too 
soon. Teach the child the geography of the 
South Seas and he will forget it as rapidly 
as is consistent with his physical comfort. 
But give him Coral Island and the lagoons 
and palms will probably be absorbed into the 
texture of his whole life. Thru books the 
young express and expand their imaginative 
beings. 
The central problem 

This brings us to our central problem: 
the provision of a supply of books of such 
diversity and congeniality as to retain and 
evoke the interest of children. Perhaps the 
most exigent condition is that the stock should 
be kept fluctuant. To renew worn-out books 
with replacement copies ad infinitum is not 
only unnecessary but deleterious. No readers 
are more stringent in their demands than the 
young: their taste changes or modifies from 
generation to generation precisely as that of 
the adult mind. Authors realize the neces- 
sity of new matter, standpoint, and idiom; 
librarians must no less appreciate the value 
of keeping in touch with current taste. Yet 
some librarians replace effete books as if 
by an ordinance entailing death on the rack. 
Only the freshest and most lasting in appeal 
of the books of yesterday deserve retention ; 
any book which might reasonably be supposed 
to be weakening in its attraction should be 
discarded, and an up-to-date work, of which 
the supply is plentiful, be bought in its stead. 
The names of authors, even the renowned 
of our own childhood, are of no moment in 
themselves. (I say this knowing that I am 
propounding a truth dazzling in its obvious- 
ness, yet one that seems to be hidden from 
many.) A dozen stories of marked con- 
temporary appeal are worth more to the aver- 
age boy or girl than a trainload of Marshalls 


and Reeds. 


* Reprinted by courtesy of The Library World, London. 
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Not style but content 


Tho I shudder for my heresy, I want now 
to submit that in selecting children’s stories 
(I confine my attention to stories for the 
present) it is not of vital importance to 
quibble on the score of literary style. This 
seems to be commonly made the basis of 
choice. 
as suitable for the young which were miracles 
of solemn inappropriateness. With children 
it is not style that matters but content, and 
“grip.” Distinct and imaginative incident, ro- 
mantic feeling, the immemorial theme of right 
triumphing over wrong: of such material is 
the successful 
whether for the nursery or the 
schoolboy. The supreme demand upon a 
book in this department is not that it be 
artistic or uplifting but that it will awaken 
the sense of entering into another life which 
is to the child the reason for the existence 
of books. We can unobtrusively channel the 
reading of a boy or girl; but it were pre- 
sumptuous to dictate it, even obliquely by im- 
The 
young must read by a spontaneous desire or 
not at all. Tho it is impracticable for the 
librarian I suggest that 
if a boy prefers Sexton Blake to Sherlock 
Holmes, it is in the long run to his benefit 


I have seen lists of books suggested 


juvenile book composed, 


exacting 


posing a ubiquity of unpalatable fare. 


do not hesitate to 


to go on reading Sexton Blake until a purer 
taste, if he is capable of one, will awaken 
by sheer reaction. There are certain ex- 
periences thru which, it seems, we must all 
pass if we are spiritually to grow; and the 
reading of what we call crude books 1s to 
the average child an inevadible, and not nec- 
essarily deplorable, experience. 

The sympathetic librarian will at all 
events see to it that the maturer type of 
book will also be represented, that the child 
by insensible degrees may widen his range. 
Such “adult” stories of unquestionable qual- 
ity as The War in the Air, Raffles, and David 
Blaize are read with pleasure, if not the 
subtler appreciation of a grown-up, by many 
boys well under fourteen years old. It will 
be observed that the books I have enumer- 
ated are not markedly dissimilar in material 
from the usual books standing on the juvenile 
shelves. As I will attempt to show in a mo- 
ment, only adult reading which has this quali- 
fication is ideally suitable for inclusion. 





Beware the classics! 


I have urged the exclusion of outmoded 
books; now I want to go a step further and 
extend my exorcism to most of those awe- 
some presences which we malign by the name 
of Classics. They were never meant for the 
halls of youth. Admittedly they must be 
available to the children in the Fiction de- 
partment, that they may borrow them when 
scholastic pressure is exerted. But on the 
actual children’s shelves such books, except 
the few addressed to the young, are more 
incongruous (and a good deal less popular) 
than an elephant in Kensington Gardens. The 
Tale of Two Cities, Kenilworth, Barry Lyn- 
don,—these, characteristic of many which I 
have seen in children’s departments, are un- 
questionably vintage for the mellower palate; 
at once too subtle and spacious to extort any 
response from the child. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not trying to prove that these 
books will never be asked for. My point is 
that the child under fourteen will be better 
without them. Countless persons have grown 
up with an ineradicable aversion to the aus- 
terer literature by an enforced, or too pre- 
cipitate, introduction during these impression- 
able days. Nor is this truth to be circum- 
vented by disembowelled versions and the re- 
chauffé of the Moby Dick for Boys type. It 
is probable that these work as much harm 
as good. A masterpiece like Moby Dick is 
integral; it is tarnished and broken in the 
uninspired hands of the redactor. To per- 
suade the young mind that such a work is 
of the genre of Kingston is scarcely the most 
auspicious way to prepare it in later life for 
experience so massive. Definitely such grand- 
eurs are best left unscanned and unstaled un- 
til the mentality is mature enough to absorb 
the shock of revelation which first acquaint- 
ance communicates. 


Books pedagogical and moralistic 

Thus far I have spoken solely of stories, 
holding that this class of literature is, for 
children, of preeminent importance. But I 
do not wish to be understood to claim that 
non-fiction is not also necessary. (I might 
do so, with reservations, if I had the cour- 
age!) Books other than stories we must 
have, if only to escape being rapped upon 
the knuckles by the zealots of the teaching 
fraternity. But again, it is the imzegimative 
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and romantic sense which must be appealed 
to; the admissibility of a non-fiction book 
will be decided primarily according to its :Jle- 
gree of approximation to the narrative mode. 
Books with a pedagogical tone should, I am 
convinced, be shunned. The child has a quite 
diabolical instinct for detecting the atmo- 
sphere of instruction, and such an atmosphere 
is inimical to the children’s library of my 
conception. This class of book should gen- 
erally be intimate not academic, narrational 
not expository. There are books which are 
virtual taskmasters: they have no place in 
the library of the young. 

Every idealist will entertain a yet bitierer 
detestation of that mellifluously-tongued in- 
terloper, the repository of moral instruction, 
Tact, Push and Principle, Be a Man—how 
well we know them, their smugness, their 
saintliness salted with commercialism, their 
self-satisfaction. One pities the child that 
under parental guard must ascend into such 
difficult air. Yet even in these enlightened 
days I have groaned to see shelves warping 
under the burden of such Olympian sancti- 
ties. 


Poetry 
In speaking of non-fiction books it will, 
I assume, be unnecessary to anidmadvert at 
any length upon the great value to a juvenile 
collection of representation of the arts of 


poetry and music. Poetry, the profoundest 
of the arts, is lamentably despised by the aver- 
age man, or merely taken on trust. “Show 
a man a page of poetry,” says Arnold Beu- 
net, “and he will be ready to send for a 
policeman.” In adults this marmorean atti- 
tude is difficult to subdue; it is thru the chil- 
dren that emancipation is to be brought about. 
It is a natural and gratifying thing thai the 
young mind is constitutionally fertile to the 
seed of poetry. For, unlike the great nevels, 
much of the greatest poetry, while rich enough 
to preserve an immutable source of inspira- 
tion, is cast in a mould so narrow and melod- 
ious as to demand a simple receptivity of 
which even a child is capable. Every chil- 
dren’s library should count among its most 
precious possessions a collection of good shor: 
poetry, tastefully printed and bound. I say 
good poetry advisedly; verse of the glucose 
sentimentality such as many consider suitable 
for the young works harm, often irreparable. 
in bringing a noble art into disrepute. The 


most careful selection is called for; for many 
anthologists confuse simplicity with ban-lity, 
and only succeed in inculcating the crudest 
form of “taste.” No less misleading are the 
selections from individual poets which con- 
centrate upon unrepresentative and unworthy 
elements of the poet’s genius. The basis cf 
the poetry collection is the nursery rhyme and 
the ballad; these can be followed up by the 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Peacock Pie, and 
Edwin Lear; and finally anthologies discrim- 
inately chosen. Those compiled by Palgrave, 
Alice Meynell, Andrew Lang, John Drink- 
water and Grace Rhys (to mention but a 
few) are excellent examples of sympathetic 
choice. 

I look forward with hope to a day when 
some enterprising librarian will divide his 
juvenile books into two sections, placarding 
one as “Bright Books” and the other as “Dull 
Books.” That day will be a landmark in 
library history only less momentous than the 
opening of the first open-access department. 
And indubitably that event will be followed 
by one equally inspiring. Joyfully, yet with 
the reverence of one who renounces the sacred 
principles of generations, that enterprising li- 
brarian will with his own hands consign to 
the flame the Histories of Polynesia, the 
Biographies of Boyhood, the treasured wis- 
dom and ponderous admonitions, in short all 
the innumerable pestilent intruders whose 
presence we have tolerated all too long. 


To summarize 

The desideratum is not so much new meth- 
ods as a clear and animating conception of 
the department’s purpose and value. As | 
look back upon my paragraphs, I realize that 
the sum of my argument is simply that we 
ought to help children to enjoy themselves; 
and I reaffirm that I can see no other reason 
why the young should come to a library at 
all. For the children’s library is not a school. 
I cannot resist the persuasion that we would 
be well advised to free ourselves from our 
self-imposed responsibility for the formal ed- 
ucation of the child. Surely we are fulfilling 
our duty, if, instead of stifling the child with 
facts and experiences for which he is un- 
fitted, we try to imbue his mind with new 
wonder, new joy, and thereby new develop- 
ment. For that is, as I conceive it, the true 
and enduring education. 
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ART WORK IN A COUNTY LIBRARY* 


By Lenala A. Martin 
Librarian, Lassen County Library, Susanville, Cal. 


UR art work was started four years ago 
O because a little group of nine women 
wished to take up the study of Italian, Dutch, 
and Flemish, German, French, Spanish, Eng- 
lish and American art. They came to their 
county librarian and asked her to lead their 
class. She gladly consented to do this, see- 
ing an opportunity to do some educational 
work of real value and also to put into cir- 
culation non-fiction, the use of this class of 
books being somewhat conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 

The county librarian led one class the first, 
two the second, three the third and led one 
and sponsored one the fourth year. Forty- 
three people began the courses, thirty finished 
them, six moved out of town, and seven 
dropped out from lack of time or interest. 
Our circulation of art books during this 
period was 2070. Each student made a note- 
book in which reproductions of the work of 
the artists were pasted and notes added. Thus 
each student made a complete history of the 
entire course. It was the librarian’s idea to 
start this work and create leaders for future 
classes. This year a member of the first 
class is leading a class in the three year 
course which is proving very successful. 


Texts and material 


These classes meet once a week during the 
school term. We work entirely by outline, 
using to begin with H. W. Wilson’s Outline 
of Italian Art (0.p.). The outlines for the 
other countries the library made from De 
Forest’s Short History of Art. We do not 
use a textbook but depend on the county and 
state libraries for our study material. If it 
had not been for the cooperation of the 
State Library in liberally sending us Medici 
prints and art books, we could have accom- 
plished very little. 

It was delightful to behold the eager way 
the members took the books supplied and left 
nothing for the leader, who was as ignorant 
as they upon the subject. They literally de- 
voured them, coming back the next week full 


of vivacious discussion with plenty of ques- 
tions thrown in. What is meant by the state- 
ment that the Winged Victory is the greatest 
example of rhythm? Masaccio was the first 
artist to introduce into art aerial perspective. 
What does this mean? Why was Giotto 
considered a giant in Italian art? What is 
meant by design in a painting? The example 
before us was Rembrandt’s Man with a Hel- 
met. Why were some of the pictures we 
studied great when we could not see why? 
Most of the critics agreed pretty well on the 
greatest masters but not on their degree of 
greatness. Who were the very greatest artists 
of each country? Who were the greatest in 
the world? No two lists of the ten greatest 
paintings agreed and we did not agree with 
any list and knew nothing about it besides. 
You can imagine how helpless the librarian 
felt in the face of questions like these. 


Teacher goes to school 

Realizing the necessity of being able to an- 
swer these questions, also that the students 
learned and retained more by their own dis- 
cussions and the telling of facts, the leader 
decided to take up a correspondence course 
in art appreciation with the University of 
California as her donation to the study class. 
This was indeed a happy thought. The Uni- 
versity of California gives two courses in 
art appreciation, one an elementary and one 
an advanced course. One hour of our time 
was given over to art history and one-half 
hour to art appreciation. These two art ap- 
preciation courses gave us the aesthetic prin- 
ciples of art and an insight into art as seen 
by the artist rather than by the layman. In 
fact we learned his secrets and in learning 
them realized more fully what his problems 
were. It is indeed a revelation to be able 
to decide for oneself the merits of a pic- 
ture. We were then able to settle any dis- 
cussion on merits in regard to aesthetic quali- 
ties. 

We learned that art is not imitation but 
interpretation, that painting and sculpture 


* Reprinted from Proceedings of the first Joint Meeting of the California and Pacific Northwest 


Library Associations, 1927. 
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must have design and to find the design, that 
composition is an important element. It is 
not hard after studying composition to see 
why Da Vinci’s Last Supper is considered the 
greatest example of composition. We studied 
line, form, color, balance, rhythm, harmony, 
and unity. Our idea had been the popular 
one that artists were inspired somehow and 
painted a picture. It just happened. We 
know now that this is not the case and that 
the artist deliberately sets about thru light, 
shade, composition, line, form, and design to 
create the desired emotional response in us. 

I cannot tell you how much this helped 
us in our study of the great masters and 
how much more we were able to appreciate 
the great works of art. We could appre- 
ciate Whistler’s stand against Ruskin which 
he tells of in his Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies. 


Far-reaching results 

The results of the study of the history of 
art and art appreciation have been far- 
reaching. During these four years many art 
program were given at women’s clubs, Art 
exhibits of Medici prints from our state li- 
brary and art prints from the Print Makers’ 
Society of California were given several 
times during each year. These exhibits and 
programs have been well attended. In one 
club the art program is the best attended 
program of the year. 

Some of the women have an art lesson at 
home with their families on the evening of 
their class day and very often the husbands 
read the books their wives bring home. In 
this way we are reaching the children and 
their fathers. We are reaching the children 
further thru the grammar school where one 
departmental teacher, a member of one of 
our art classes, is giving some work in art 
appreciation to her pupils. 

We feel this work in art with our people 
will prove a great pleasure and profit. In- 
stead of going to the art galleries of our 
large cities because someone told them to, 
they go because they have a real desire to 
go. They find they are able to tell a Corot, 
a Rembrandt, a Titian, Gainsborough or Con- 
stable, and are thrilled at being able to do 
so. You can imagine the enthusiasm these 





members bring to class from a visit to a 
San Francisco gallery. One fortunate mem- 
ber went to Europe one summer and gave 
us first-hand descriptions of the works of 
art in European galleries as we were study- 
ing them. We feel she was sincere when 
She said the study she had done with the 
art class was invaluable to her while Visiting 
European art galleries. 


Benefit to library 

I do not want to lose sight of the benefit 
to the library of this work in my enthusiasm 
over the benefit of the spreading of the 
gospel of art. Besides the large number of 
books read, the encyclopedias of the county 
library and its branches were consulted. Some 
of the books such as Rolland’s Michel Angelo, 
Morgan’s Salvator Rosa, and Smith’s Bar- 
bizon Days were delightful reading. These 
were liberally passed around. Other books 
were difficult reading and facts had to be 
dug out. No matter what the type of ma- 
terial, someone made use of it. These women 
were from the ages of 23 to 70, and had had 
from little to college educations. We feel 
we have thru these courses instilled a love 
of good reading which cannot be taken away. 


Looking forward 

As members of these art classes finish, we 
hope they will keep at least one art class 
going. The county library will try to launch 
other lines of study such as literature, drama, 
music, travel, history. In fact next fiscal year 
we probably will have a study class in con- 
temporary drama. It is a great satisfaction 
to give our adult public what they want and 
also in so doing to instill the desire to read 
good books and satisfy their mental appetites. 

After all our aim is to educate the adult 
as well as the child. While we are able to 
reach the child thru our regular channels of 
work with the elementary schools and our 
story hours as modest as they must be, we 
must use all kinds of devices for bringing 
education to the adult. If the best method 
of reaching the adult seems to be by person- 
ally conducting a study class, we are glad and 
willing to spend some of our library as well 
as our personal time in obtaining our results 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE AND THE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY” 


By Frank K. Walter 


Librarian, University of Minnesota 


66 HE times are changing and we are 

4% changing with them,” runs the famil- 
iar Latin adage. Much of our political, social 
and educational unrest is due to a failure to 
see the changes of the present, or seeing 
them, to understand them. 

It is not change in any one direction, but 
in all directions which must be faced. Old 
expenditures fail to meet new needs. The 
average two-car or three-car family could 
not buy even its annual supply of oil, much 
less its cars or gasoline, with its former total 
annual expenditure for railway, street car and 
cab fare. There is no doubt that the kitchen 
and parlor stoves cost far less than any kind 
of modern house heater. Florida grape fruit, 
Texas celery and California oranges are far 
more expensive than the home-made preserves, 
canned fruit and dried apples which mother 
used to make. 

One-room district school houses are far 
more economical in tax outlay than modern 
school buildings with their elaborate activities 
and expensive equipment. A supply of hick- 
ory switches cut from the surrounding thicket 
was so cheap as not to be compared with the 
cost of a single piece of gymnasium apparatus. 
The old-fashioned college with a limited cur- 
riculum, text-book, assignments for class 
work and simple, if any, scientific facilities, 
got long wear from limited supplies. Its li- 
brary was small and seldom used. The thoro- 
ness of its methods was unfortunately seldom 
supplemented by opportunities to test the val- 
idity of these methods in independent work. 

Two outstanding features of the growth 
of colleges and universities in the last fifty 
or seventy-five years have been the growth 
in their laboratories and their libraries. Of 
the former there is no present occasion speak. 


The growth of libraries 
The growth of the college and university 
library is due to many causes. Only a few 
can be mentioned here. It always was a 


* Reprinted from Minnesota Chats, April, 1928. 


theoretical necessity. Most school boys of 
earlier generations are familiar with the fact 
that both Harvard and Yale were started by 
donations of books. First the library, second 
the faculty. In the early publications of the 
University of Minnesota the library was al- 
most always mentioned. In its early days, 
the college library was primarily for the fac- 
ulty. When elective courses and professional 
schools began to appear the library began to 
increase in variety and in its use by students. 
Each new subject in the curriculum demanded 
some literature relating to it in the college 
library. The newer the subject the more the 
need of books and magazines devoted to it. 
The professor of Latin could be fairly sure 
whether his class scanned Arma virumque 
cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris correctly, 
but the professor of chemistry was not al- 
ways sure that the latest book at his disposal 
gave the latest chemical application of the 
theories he taught, and the professor of law 
always had to be on the alert for new test 
cases as well as for older ones he might have 
overlooked. 

The rapid progress of scientific research 
and of the application of scientific method in- 
vaded all fields. The hunt for new material 
and for unused and forgotten documents in 
which the historian and the professor of lit- 
terature joined, rivalled in intensity the ardor 
of the bacteriologist who, to quote the philis- 
tine relative of one of them, “spends his 
whole life chasing invisible bugs around a 
glass slide.” 

Meetings of scientific and “learned” societies 
multiplied. Paper followed paper in such 
rapid succession that the book could not keep 
up the pace. Magazines were established to 
furnish intellectual spillways for the rising 
flood of information, if not always of tested 
knowledge. The university library had to fol- 
low the general trend. The book still had 
to be bought as before. It still represented 
in many cases a more carefully thought out 
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and a better seasoned product than the case 
history or the partial or episodic treatment 
of the magazine article, but along with the 
increase in books came an even greater in- 
crease in magazines. 

The demand for these was even more in- 
sistent than that for books. This demand 
has rapidly increased within the past ten 
years. The changing times have changing 
viewpoints. New theories are, at least, for 
the time, displacing old ones. The almost 
incredible increase in research in all lines is 
making it unsafe to depend on any old knowl- 
edge in any field of science or industry. Even 
the archaeologists are digging up ancient re- 
mains which support or supplant or supple- 
ment the authorities our fathers and their 
fathers thought beyond destructive criticism. 


The growth of periodicals 

More people than ever before are reading 
and using books. Many more are reading and 
depending on magazines and other periodicals. 
The leading authority for America, Ayer’s 
American Newspaper Annual, in its 1928 edi- 
tion lists 22,128 periodicals regularly published 
at least once every four months in the United 
States and Canada. During the past year, 
1,227 new ones were started and 1,299 sus- 
pended or consolidated with others. The 
high-water mark was in 1917 when 24,868 
were published. Most of the apparent loss 
has been due to the dicontinuance or con- 
solidation of rural weeklies. There are 11,- 
930 of these still running despite a loss of 
2.771 since 1917. In nearly every other line 
there has been in increase. Besides the 
weekly newspapers and the 2,388 dailies 
there are 3,087 monthlies, 1,057 weeklies which 
are not newspapers, 468 quarterlies and 453 
magazines published semi-monthly or fort- 
nightly. 

These deal with every conceivable subject. 
Here are a few headings selected at random 
from the subject list of the Annual: Ku Klux 
Klan; Anti-Ku Klux Klan; prohibition ; brew- 
ing, distilling and anti-prohibition; bee- 
keeping ; dogs; cats; laundry; wrestling; junk 
and poetry. In foreign countries the situa- 
tion is much the same. Every organized 
group has its news organ or its journal of 
discussion. 

The commander whose artillery is obsolete 
or who learns of the enemy’s plan after the 
battle is not usually decorated for his vic- 


tories. The scientist who shapes his labora- 
tory practice or theories on industrial methods 
of even five years ago is not a safe authority. 
The university which uses out-of-date ap- 
pliances or depends on stale information 
serves well neither its students nor the state 
which educates them so that it may later 
benefit from their training. 


Must buy useful magazines 

Consequently, as useful periodicals increase, 
the number which the university library must 
supply for its constituents must also increase. 
In 1907, the general library of the University 
of Minnesota was receiving 321 periodicals; 
in 1925 (the latest date for which there are 
comparative statistics) it had subscriptions for 
1,715, a gain of 434.3 per cent, and it re- 
ceived a total of more than 3,300. These 
numbers are small in comparison with those 
of some other state universities with which 
we like to compare ourselves. In the same 
period (1907-25) Michigan’s periodicals (sub- 
scriptions and gifts) increased from 1,259 to 
3,361 ; Illinois’ from 1,224 to 9,043; Stanford’s 
(subscriptions) from 749 to 1,255. California 
in 1925 regularly received 11,179 and Yale 
11,548 periodicals. 

Knowledge is international and a university 
must receive periodicals in the language of 
virtually every civilized country. Our hold- 
ings of German, French and Italian periodicals 
are large. The increasing value of our bio- 
logical, chemical, literary and medical facili- 
ties for research is largely due to them. We 
have one of the three or four best working 
collections of Scandinavian periodicals in the 
country and it is our intention to increase this 
collection as rapidly as our resources permit. 

Unfortunately the changing times have 
brought changing costs. In a study made of 
the cost of 633 periodicals (American, Eng- 
lish and Continental) taken by Cornell Uni- 
versity it was found that the 1925 cost was 
181.9 per cent of the 1910 cost. At Minnesota 
this means that a fourfold demand must be 
met with a dollar which is worth in terms of 
subscription cost not quite 55 cents as com- 
pared with its 1910 value. 

Despite the rising costs, there are several 
considerations on the other side. It has al- 
ready been stated that the periodical is the 
only means of measurably keeping up with 
either theory or practice in any line of com- 
merce, industry or professional practice. It 
is no less important in keeping pace with lit- 
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erary and social tendencies. Tho the partial 
treatment of the periodical is often of less 
definite value than the more carefully per- 
pared book, its infinite variety makes it even 
more valuable as a cross section of its times. 
The university library is the intellectual 
arsenal of its faculty and students. The peri- 
odical files under present conditions are the 
foundation of the university library. As the 
state university becomes more and more a 
center for the students and the research 
workers of the state the more valuable these 
files become to the state as a whole. 


Universities help each other 

Thru a system of inter-library loans, be- 
tween themselves university libraries are sup- 
plementing their own resources by borrowing 
for special purposes the periodical material 
in other libraries. In this way each institu- 
tion’s resources are supplemented and useless 
duplication is often avoided. This service is 
extended to other coileges, to scholars, to 
state officials and to leading professional men 
throughout the state. Our files of seventeenth, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century peri- 
odicals (as well as recent files) are in steady, 
though sometimes limited demand. 

Thru some rather fortunate circumstances 
our periodical holdings, both of back and cur- 
rent volumes have increased rather rapidly 
the past few years. Nearly 4,500 volumes of 
them were acquired by purchase in the col- 
lege year 1926-27 and probably 3,000 more 
volumes of current periodicals were bound 
and added to the library. 


A Union List of Serials, published for a 
group of co-operating libraries by Halsey W. 
Wilson (Minnesota Arts Ex. ’93) has just 
been received. This lists the important peri- 
odical sets in the leading libraries of the 
United States and Canada. About 75,000 peri- 
odical titles are included. A rather cursory 
glance strengthens the impression gained by 
several years of examining booksellers’ cata- 
logs for important sets we lack. This is that 
the University of Minnesota, though still far 
behind many of the older private arid state 
universities, has gone a long way in providing 
reasonable supplies of important periodical 
sets and that it already ranks well in this 
respect. 





Gifts help to fill gaps 


A few valuable gifts of sets or separate 
volumes have been received. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint sets of current periodicals 
are a present embarrassment. We must have 
them to meet the demands of our university 
public, but they cost heavily for subscription, 
care and binding. As a future asset, they 
are an exceedingly good investment. Many 
of the best, from a reference and research 
standpoint, are published in small editions 
which soon become scarce and expensive. In 
a very large proportion of cases, it would be 
impossible to duplicate at anywhere near their 
original cost to us, many of our most useful 
periodical sets. In many cases they could not 
be procured at all. 

The recent revival of interest in providing 
some kind of educational facilities for those 
who are past conventional student ages and 
for the alumni of our colleges as well as the 
unschooled, indicates that, in the near future, 
the university and its faculty may have a 
closer contact with the education of the 
entire state than they now usually have. In 
the preparation of treatises or reading courses 
or extension work, in helping individual stu- 


dents or research workers in important in- 
vestigations and in many other ways, the uni- 
versity library and its periodicals should play 
an important part in this movement for wider 
and better education. 


a—— 


The editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association lists the following 
books on education as among the few “so uni- 
versally helpful that they should be owned, 
loved, reread, and generously marked by 
every teacher”: 

Ideal Teacher—Gerorce Herpert PALMER. 

Talks to Teachers—WILLIAM JAMES 

All the Children of All the People—Wr:- 
LIAM HAwLey SMITH 

Meaning of a Liberal Education—Everett 
DEAN MARTIN 

How to Make the Most of Life—ARNoLD 
BENNETT 

Education and the Good Life—Berrranp 
RUSSELL 

Education for a Changing Civilization— 
WitiramM H. KiILpatrick 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NEGRO* 


By Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes 


T is a privilege as a trustee of the Tuskegee 

Institute and as President of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund to write a brief Introduction to 
this BrstiocRAPHY OF THE NEGRO IN AFRICA 
AND AMERICA. 

There are, I think, four things which every 
reader has a right to know before taking up 
a work of this character, namely: its purpose 
and scope, the history of the undertaking, the 
personality and career of the author, and the 
significance of the work as it appears to one 
interested in the history, achievements and 
problems of the Negro. 


Purpose and scope 

The purpose of this Bibliography is to fur- 
nish an accurate and comprehensive handbook 
of the titles and authors of valuable books, 
pamphlets and articles from periodicals on 
the Negro in Africa and America. These 
references also furnish sources of informa- 
tion on the various problems created by his 
presence in these two continents in close 
proximity to people of other races. The au- 
thor has not tried to include all known printed 
works on the subjects named. Indeed he has 
eliminated more titles than he has included, 
so that the book is a select reference bib- 
liography on the Negro with more than 17,- 
000 entries covering the most worth-while 
publications in different languages issued be- 
fore 1928. 

The needs of the student of history and the 
other social sciences have been kept constantly 
in mind. With this object in view the mate- 
rial has been grouped under two main di- 
visions, namely, “The Negro in Africa” and 
“The Negro in America,” while each of these 
sections has been further subdivided, so that 
there are in all some 74 carefully classified 
chapters. It should therefore be possible for 
the student with the aid of this Bibliography 
to find without difficulty the most valuable 
works that have been written on any subject 
in connection with the development or ex- 
perience of the African or American Negro. 





History of the undertaking 


This book has a history of a quarter of a 
century. The first date of importance is 1904, 
when the author, Mr. Monroe N. Work, was 
a teacher of History at the Georgia State In- 
dustrial College in Savannah. He then be- 
came deeply interested in the study of Africa 
and began to compile a bibliography on the 
subject. This work was materially helped 
by his purchasing several thousand cards on 
Africa from the Library of Congress. 

A second date of significance is 1912, when 
Mr. Work, who had become Director of the 
Department of Records and Research at 
Tuskegee Institute, issued his first edition of 
the Negro Year Book. This contained a “Se- 
lect Bibliography of the Negro” with 408 ref- 
erences. Subsequent editions have found this 
feature of the Year Book increased so that 
the latest edition—that for 1925-26—contains 
2,875 classified references. These bibliograph- 
ies were confined almost exclusively to the 
Negro in the United States. Their prepara- 
tion was aided by pamphlets on the subject 
published by the Library of Congress, At- 
lanta University, and other institutions, but 
they soon superseded them in general use 

In 1921 the undertaking took on a broader 
scope through grants made by the Carnegie 
Corporation in aid of Mr. Work’s researches. 
He was now able to purchase the cards of 
the Library of Congress on the American 
Negro in addition to those on Africa, and to 
secure the mecessary clerical assistance in 
getting his material arranged for publication. 

In 1926-27 the plan of the Bibliography took 
on its final form as a result of conferences 
held with Mr. W. A. Slade, Chief Bibliog- 
rapher of the Library of Congress, Dr. C. T. 
Loram, Commissioner of Native Affairs of 
the Union of South Africa, Dr. Diedrich 
Westermann, Professor of African Languages 
at the University of Berlin, and others. As 
a result Tuskegee Institute and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund made it possible for Mr. Work, 
after completing his studies in the most im- 
portant American libraries, to visit the great 
collections of Europe so as to make sure that 


_ “Introduction to A Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and America, by Monroe N. Work. (H. W. 
Wilson Company, 715p. $12. 


Also sold on the service basis.) 
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his Bibliography on the Negro in Africa was 
as comprehensive, as far as important works 
were concerned, as his bibliography on the 
Negro in America. Every possible facility 
was placed at his disposal. Mr. Work was 
also able to get in personal touch with Euro- 
pean authorities on Africa and on Bibliog- 
raphy and so insure that this book of refer- 
ence should rank with other representative 
publications of its kind. 


The author 

The author of this Bibliography, Monroe 
Nathan Work, is himself a Negro, born of 
slave parentage in Iredell County, North 
Carolina, August 15, 1866, only eight months 
after the abolition of slavery was officially 
announced in the United States. Mr. Work 
secured his elementary education in the public 
schools of Kansas and later studied at the 
University of Chicago, taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy in 1902 and of Mas- 
ter of Arts in Sociology and Psychology in 
1903. From 1903 to 1908 he was Professor 
of Pedagogy and History at the Georgia 
State Industrial College, Savannah, and from 
1908 to the present, a period of 20 years, he 
has been Director of the Department of Rec- 
ords and Research at Tuskegee. This de- 
partment has rendered signal service in col- 
lecting statistical information regarding the 
Negro, and has published every few years edi- 
tions of the Negro Year Book, an invaluable 
handbook of facts regarding the development 
and condition of the Negro in the United 
States. In addition to being a member of 
several national sociological and economic as- 
sociations, Mr. Work is a trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools. He has always placed his broad 
knowledge of the Negro and of sources of 
information regarding his history and pres- 
ent condition at the disposal of other scholars. 
They have in turn held him in high regard 
for his disinterestedness, his modesty, his 
capacity for hard work, his passion for facts 
and his ability to find them. He gives every 
one the feeling that his feet are squarely 
planted on the ground and that he knows 
how to be entirely impartial and objective. 
His training at the University of Chicago, his 
effective labors in connection with the edi- 
torship of the Negro Year Book and his 





work at Tuskegee Institute, followed by his 
long investigations in American and Euro- 
pean libraries, would seem to have provided 
an admirable preparation for the present un- 
dertaking. It is only fair to add that he has 
been greatly assisted in all his work by his 
wife, Mrs. Florence H. Work. 


Significance of the bibliography 

It is difficult to overestimate the signi- 
ficance of this Bibliography to all students 
of the Negro and of interracial problems. 
During recent weeks I have personally had 
several examples of its need and value. A 
graduate student at a southern university 
wrote me asking information regarding books 
dealing with the Negro and crime. Chapter 
XXXIV, Section 1-3, gives the student a key 
to this whole difficult field. Similarly, an- 
other correspondent wished information re- 
garding the segregation of the Negro in public 
places in American cities. Chapter XXXIII, 
Section 4, gives him all the important refer- 
ences. A third instance comes to mind. A 
student from abroad wished all essential facts 
regarding the racial characteristics of the 
Negro, as shown both in Africa and the 
United States. Chapter XXXVIII, supple- 
mented by Chapter XXVII, will make it pos- 
sible for him to pursue his inquiries intelli- 
gently. Scores of questions such as those 
mentioned can be answered in a competent 
way only by the use of this work. 

I believe that Mr. Work’s Brs.iocRAPHY OF 
THE NEGRO IN AFRICA AND AMERICA will prove 
a valuable book of references for all univer- 
sity, college and public libraries, and that stu- 
dents of social conditions in Africa and the 
United States, especially those concerned with 
that most complicated of all social problems, 
the race problem, will find it absolutely indis- 
pensable. Some one was sure to undertake 
the task of meeting the need for this com- 
prehensive bibliography. I, for one, am ex- 
tremely glad that an American Negro, with 
only a trace of white blood, had the imagin- 
ation to conceive of the work on broad lines, 
the scholarly mind to follow the best biblio- 
graphic standards in its preparation, and the 
persistence to carry it through effectively in 
spite of the enormous labor and difficulties in- 
volved. It is a monument of which any man 
or any race may well feel proud. 
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THE PUBLIC AND 
THE BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 


GROUP of young women in a suburb of 

New York City meet every week to dis- 
cuss the recent books. There are thousands 
of such literary circles scattered thruout the 
country, and the difficulty that this specific 
group has experienced in selecting the books 
for reading and discussion is, no doubt, not 
in the least unique. 


A problem presents itself 

“What we do,” one of the members was 
explaining to the librarian in the public li- 
brary, “is to assign a book to each member 
of the club,—any book, that is, that comes to 
our attention and looks half-way promising. 
We look up the reviews we can find of the 
book assigned to us and then make a report, 
telling whether or not it seems worth reading. 
The trouble is that the reviews of any par- 
ticular book are so hard to find. They are in 
so many different publications and appear so 
irregularly that it’s quite discouraging trying 
to locate them. It would be ever so much 
simpler if we could find the principal reviews, 
or at least a synopsis of them, all in one 


place. A collection like that would be a god- 
send.” 


A solution is offered 

“Well,” said the librarian, “you’ve been 
wasting a lot of time. Haven’t you ever heard 
of the Book Review Digest? It’s just what 
you're looking for: describes the book and 
quotes excerpts from the leading reviews, un- 
favorable as well as favorable. Furthermore 
it’s indexed cumulatively and very easy to use. 
Here’s a copy. Now do you see these plus 
and minus signs? They show the verdict of 
each reviewer at a glance. And if you want 
to look up the complete review, here’s the 
exact page reference.” 

The young woman sighed, thinking of all 
the time she might have saved. 

“But why,” she asked the librarian, “isn’t 
it kept where people can learn about it and 
use it. I notice you had to dig under your 
desk to get it. I bet it would be in constant 
use if it weren’t kept a secret.” 


No secret, but... 


“It isn’t a secret,” replied the librarian a 
little testily. “Only we have to keep it here 
at the desk for our own use. You know the 
staff can’t read every book we have in the 
library, and when somebody asks “What kind 
of a book is this?’, we find it very handy to 
have the Digest in the immediate vicinity.” 


“That may be so,” was the answer, “but 
nevertheless I think you ought to have an- 
other copy for the public to use.” 

* * * 

We leave it to our readers to finish this 
narrative. Perhaps the librarian, inflamed 
with civic duty, sat down immediately and 
despatched a special delivery letter to the 
H. W. Wilson Company, demanding another 
copy of the Book Review Digest. Or per- 
haps—and this, you must admit, is more 
likely—she glanced wistfully at her budget 
and then decided, in spite of conscience, to 
wait another year. Perhaps she doesn’t know 
that there is a very special Service Basis price 
for “additional copies.” 

But the point for librarians to remember 
is that the public really ought to be given a 
chance to become familiar with the Book Re- 
view Digest. Don’t keep it a secret! 


The clipping edition 

Several libraries are giving their patrons 
the benefit of the Book Review Digest by 
subscribing to the clipping edition, printed on 
one side of the paper, which they cut up and 
paste into the books reviewed. 

“When this extra attention has been given 
to books,” writes one librarian, “it has pro- 
duced a marked interest in those hitherto un- 
circulated, and has stimulated interest in books 
among casual readers.” Another librarian 
comments: “Clippings from the Book Review 
Digest are very useful and much appreciated 
by borrowers. Staff members find them help- 


ful for books they have not read.” Still an- 
other writes: “The staff find them useful to 
tell patrons ‘What kind of a book’ it is. Pa- 
trons like them because they can tell whether 
the book is worthwhile or one they wish to 
read.” 
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The head of the order department of one 
library informs us that reviews clipped from 
the Book Review Digest are pasted wholly or 
in part on the order card. “We maintain in 
our order file critical and explanatory notes 
regarding books considered for purchase,” he 
explains. “These are found most useful in 
furnishing information for the staff for every- 
day use and in compiling reading lists and 
bibliographies. The book Review Digest 
furnshes reviews from valued sources in com- 
pact form.” 


Miscellaneous uses 


The Cataloging Department of a midwestern 
library clip the reviews and paste them on 
the catalog card for the file of “new” books 
kept at the circulation desk for one month. 
They are then transferred to a file of books 
of “Two years” in the Reference Room and 
remain there for that period of time. They 
may be used in the regular catalog later. 

A library in New York State clips reviews 
from the Digest for display on the bulletin 
board. 

In a large university library the clipping 
edition is gone over carefully by the Refer- 
ence Librarian and the name of the professor 
especially interested is written on the margin 
opposite the title. When fully checked the 
volume is left for cutting by one of the 
evening desk assistants. The clippings are 
put in manila envelopes and sent to the in- 
dividual professors by 
service. 


campus messenger 


We suspect that there are as many varying 
uses of the clipping edition of the Book Re- 
view Digest as there are subscribers. 


A matter of location 

Most of the librarians who paste the re- 
views in books use the inside front cover 
for this purpose. Others make use of the 
title page or the inside back cover. One li- 
brarian writes from the Pacific coast, “In 
order not to interfere with the book plate, 
card holder, etc., in the front of the book, 
the clippings are pasted inside of the back 
cover of the book and in the front a con- 
spicuous position is written: See Description 
in Back of Book.” 


Do you object to the pastepot? 
The clipping edition, of course, is not for 
librarians who object on principle to the scis- 
sors and pastepot, or who haven't the time 
to use them. Even under these conditions, 
however, there is no reason why the public 
should not enjoy the benefits of the Book 
Review Digest. If copies are kept in a con- 
spicuous place, patrons of the library will 

soon discover how to make use of them. 


Free offer 

If there is sufficient demand the Wilson 
Company will be glad to keep in stock neat 
gummed labels printed as below (sugges- 
tions for improvement welcome). 

It will be a simple matter to attach these 
stickers to books,—much simpler than clipping 
and pasting reviews. The results will more 





Consult the BOOK 
Ask the 


For Description and Reviews of this Book 


REVIEW DIGEST 


Librarian 











Are You in Doubt about Reading This Book? 
Consult the Reviews Assembled in the 


BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 








The head cataloger of a public library re- 
ports: “For classed books the entire review 
is clipped and pasted in book if only one copy. 
If more than one we divide the review. Re- 
views for fiction are clipped and pasted on 
cards to be kept at the circulation desk for 
reference.” 


than pay for the slight labor and nominal 
cost. 

We are having a few thousand of these 
stickers printed, and for a short time we shall 
be glad to send one hundred stickers (size 
3%" x1”) without charge to all librarians re- 
questing them for experimental use. 
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STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


High school catalog supplement 1926-27 


HE first annual supplement to the 

Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, edited by Zaidee Brown, was pub- 
lished in May. This supplement, containing 
485 books and 425 pamphlets, is made up 
mainly of books published in 1926 and 1927, 
with some earlier ones that were omitted 
from the main high school catalog. The 
method of compilation was similar to that for 
the main work, the selection being made with 
the help of educators and school librarians. 

Like the main catalog, the supplement is 
divided into two parts. The first part is a 
classified list with annotations; the second 
part a dictionary catalog of the books included 
in Part I with analytical entries for 117 books. 
This supplement will be a useful aid for pub- 
lic libraries as well as for those in schools, 
because it includes many books for general 
reading and informational books that are not 
too advanced for the average adult unfamiliar 
with a special subject. The second part, with 
its numerous subject entries for parts of 
books, should prove useful in reference work 
in a public library. 

Pamphlets were included in the main cata- 
log. Those using the catalog have reported 
that this feature has been decidedly helpful. 
In this supplement numerous sources for pam- 
phlets have been added to those noted in the 
original list. We have tried to include in 
the main catalog and the supplement for 1926- 
27 all pamphlets likely to be useful in popu- 
lar libraries, public or school, aside from those 
needed for specialized or technical work. We 
shall be glad to hear of additional pamphlets 
that should be included in later supplements. 

The list of sources for pictures has been 
considerably increased. A rough subject in- 
dex has been added for subjects not connected 
with art to make it easier to use the list in 
finding pictures to illustrate various topics. 
A new feature is the list of sources for lan- 
tern slides and stillfilms. 

It is planned to issue annual cumulative 
supplements. Suggestions for inclusions in 
future supplements will be welcomed. 


Children’s catalog 
The third supplement to the Children’s 
Catalog will be ready for distribution late in 
September. This supplement will be cumula- 


tive, that is it will include the books which ap- 
peared in the first and second supplements and 
about 160 new titles and 31 new editions. As 
in the previous supplements about one-fourth 
of the titles included will be analyzed. There 
will also be a list arranged by grades of all 
the books included as an aid to teachers and 
to others in selecting books for different 
grades; and a list of the books new to the 
third supplement for the convenience of those 
who wish to know which new ones are in- 
cluded. 
Fine arts section 


For some months past the correspondence 
of the Fine Arts Section of the Standard 
Catalog Series has been practically all ad- 
dressed to publishers, asking either for in- 
formation about books or for the books 
themselves. On this section our problem has 
been somewhat different and more difficult 
than on any of our other sections. This is 
an expensive class of books and review 
copies are not to be obtained very readily. 
Many of them are very old and the more 
valuable and more inaccessible because of that. 
We have obtained a few books not procur- 
able in America directly from England. Then 
there are many publishers who issue only 
one or two books on architecture, painting or 
some other special subject. This has meant 
explaining our work a countless number of 
times and frequently to people we have had 
no correspondence with until now. Most of 
the publishers have been more than willing 
to cooperate with us and have been generous 
and courteous in their cooperation. Some 
few have either repeatedly ignored our let- 
ters or have remained adamant in their re- 
fusal to send us books, even tho we have 
offered in such cases to return the books 
when the cataloging was completed. Of these 
last no more shall be said. They merely make 
one the more grateful to the publisher who 
has sent us a total of about 140 books—sent 
them, too, willingly. Many of these books are 
importations and many of them expensive. 
And we are thankful to another publisher who 
has sent us about 100 books. Our demands 
on these two publishers were, of course, ex- 
ceptional. We are no less grateful to the 
publishers who have sent only a few books. 
They have done all that we have asked them 
to do. 
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DILLY TANTE OBSERVES 


E wonder what the judges in title con- 
W esis think. In fact, we wonder whether 


they think at all. It must be that logic is 
inadequate in such tense situations and a sort 
of mystic experience is the only way of sal- 
vation. Perhaps a celestial light glows from 
the inspired title and dazzles the judges’ eyes 
with a blinding phosphorescence deep in a 
pyramid of rival suggestions. 


Surely only a flash of intuition, divine in 
origin, could have led Mr. Samuel Werba (if 
it isn’t Samuel, then a perfectly good Dick- 
ensian name is ruined) to make his famous 
choice some years ago when, having erected a 
theatre in Brooklyn, one of a large and pre- 
tentious chain of similar amusement houses 
in various cities, he called on the good people 
of Brooklyn to propose a name for this beau- 
tiful establishment in return for a cash con- 
sideration. 
Brooklyn as postmen 
curvature of the spine beneath the bulging 
bags they carried into the magnate’s office. 
So tumultous was the suspense of the good 
citizens on the day when the final choice 
was to be announced that 
(whatever they are) of police were delegated 
to guard the crowded streets. One might 
have expected murmurs of dissent to swell 
from the general throat, but not one voice 
was lifted in protest when it was announced 
that the prize had been awarded to the in- 
spired author of the following word-combina- 
tion: Werba’s Brooklyn Theatre, by which 
the new edifice would henceforth and for- 
evermore be called. 
of genius, all agreed. 


Great was the excitement in 


developed permanent 


extra cordons 


It was a happy stroke 


We seem to remember also that not so many 
years ago a new weekly periodical, about to 
step into the arena of high-priced advertis- 
ing, conducted a clanging tournament for a 
name. When the dust had cleared, Liberty 
Magazine was discovered. 


These hoary reminiscences are occasioned 
by the recently announced result of the Na- 
tional Title Contest, conducted by the Reilly 
& Lee Company to find an adequate title for 


Edgar Guest’s new book of verse to be pub- 
lished on his forty-seventh birthday, August 
20. The $1000 reward goes to the Reverend 
Merton S. Rice for his euphonious title, Har- 
bor Lights of Home. Rev. Mr. Rice’s brain 
was illuminated by this title, so he explains, 
at the thought that Edgar Guest “has set 
more safe signals in the way of home in 
these home-needy days of ours than any other 
writer now among us.” It is the approving 
observation of the judges that “The winning 
title best typifies the work of Edgar Guest; 
it is richly suggestive of the good things of 
life which Guest writes about; it is easy to 
say and easy to remember, and it is entirely 
original.” 


If the disposition of the award were in 
our hands we should have given it to the 
lady in the Wisconsin wilds who, for some 
strange reason that we have never been able 
to fathom, sent us her contribution to the 
National Title Contest. We append her ill- 
starred epistle without domment: 


“Did not see your offer of prize for name 
of new book of poems until April 28 so fear 
I am too late. 


For the selection of name I would suggest 
Poems from the Heart 

When I am sad one of his 
poems brings cheer. When I am glad one 
of them adds to my joy. When he takes off 
some of the so called twentieth century pace, 
it brings a laugh. His lines on childhood 
and the child, my whole soul responds, as 
do the strings of the harp, at the touch of 
a master hand. My acquaintance with him 
is not new. I have among my treasures, a 
thousand poems which I have clipped. Be- 
cause I love them. When asked why I so 
love them. I can only say. Because they 
are so very human. All his poems point 
toward Heaven and the better life. God 
bless Edgar Guest. May life’s blessings be 
his. He will never know in this world the 
hearts he has gladdened. 

Dear Edgar Guest in the home above, we 
shall clasp your hand. Then you will know 
what your Poems from the Heart have done 
for your fellow men.” 


My reasons. 








penta 
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WILSON MISCELLANY 


S a further extension of cooperative 
A service, The H. W. Wilson Company is 
happy to inform its library subscribers that 
convenient terms of payment from the next 
budget may be easily arranged. Payments 
can be made when funds are available. If, 
on receiving the order, we are notified of the 
time of the year when payment will be con- 
venient, no statement will be sent before that 
date. 


Librarians who wish to experiment with the 
Book Review Digest stickers, as described on 
page 289 of this issue, are advised to inform 
us promptly before our supply is exhausted. 
For experimental purposes we are giving 100 
stickers free to librarians on request. 


Work on the United States Catalog, Books 
in Print, January 1, 1928, speeds on apace. 
The press-work has been completed thru E. 
Great furor of activity in the office as the 
editorial staff of the Cat, with taut throats 
outstretched and wild eyes, gallop down the 
alphabet. It is hoped (and sometimes prayed) 
that the book will be completed by October 1. 


Various rumors of projected Essay Indexes 
have been afloat for several years, but it was 
quite a coincidence that the A.L.A., Mc- 
Clurg’s, and The Wilson Company, should 
each reach a decision to publish one at about 
the same time. Obviously it was unnecessary 
as well as impractical that three Essay In- 
dexes should go into print at once. We wish 
to make public acknowledgment of the gen- 
erous withdrawal of both McClurg’s and the 
A.L.A. from competition in this important 
project, leaving the field clear for The Wil- 
son Company. Several factors entered into 
this agreement, including the prior announce- 
ment of The Wilson Company; but the de- 
cisive factor was the superior facilities of 
The Wilson Company, in the new building 
soon to be erected, for publishing the Essay 
Index on a comprehensive scale and keeping 
it regularly up-to-date with supplements. In 
our new home there will be stack room for 
at least 50,000 and possibly 100,000 volumes. 
Work on the Essay Index will be begun be- 
fore the close of the year. The Wilson plan 
for an Essay Index was presented before the 





Editorial Committee of the A.L.A. at the 
West Baden Conference and “received with 
satisfaction.” We have been informed by 
Miss Emily V. D. Miller, Editor of Publica- 
tions, that “In view of your plan, the Ameri- 
can Library Association will take no steps te 
publish a supplement to the A.L.A. Index 
to General Literature if the Essay Index is 
to be broad in character and to include all 
composite books of greatest reference value.” 
This is our intention. 


Correction: The pamphlet publications of 
the American Peace Society, Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., and of the American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., which were listed as free 
in the March Bulletin, are obtainable from 
those organizations instead for a nominal 
price. 


A printed list of publications dealing with 
aeronautics has just been released by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Copies may be pro- 
cured free of charge from the Air Informa- 
tion Division, Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. The 
list is classified. 


Domestic Commerce is the name of a free 
paper issued regularly by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and devoted to 
activities or findings of that and other Fed- 
eral Government organizations affecting do- 
mestic commerce. It brings together in brief 
and convenient form items of significance 
usually statistical, on commodities, functions 
of production or distribution, industrial or 
business conditions, etc. A valuable service 
to American business. Address requests to 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Division of Building and Housing, De- 
partment of Commerce, has prepared the fol- 
lowing publications on City Planning and 
Zoning: City Planning Primer, A Standard 
City Planning Enabling Act, A Zoning Prim- 
er, A Standard State Zoning Enabling Act, 
Zoning Progress in the United States, Zoning 
and Health, and Zoned Municipalities accord- 
ing to Population Groups. 
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There is good sound information of prac- 
tical value to be found in the A.L.A. pam- 
phlet, Care and Binding of Books and Maga- 
zines, by the Committee on Bookbinding, of 
which Mary E. Wheelock is chairman. Chap- 
ters include Care of Books in the Library, 
Better Methods and Materials in Book Mend- 
ing. Preparing Magazines for Circulation, 
Suggestions for Typing Missing Pages, 
Preparation of Books for the Bindery, Prep- 
aration of Periodicals for the Bindery, and 
Specifications for Library and School Book 
Binding. The price is 5o0c. 


An efficiently organized set of filing rules 
for the arrangement of the dictionary catalog 
has been published by the Cincinnati Public 
Library. It is intended for the use of the 
filers and the library’s training class to in- 
sure uniformity in the arrangement of the 
catalogs thruout the system. 


A commemorative brochure on Miss Louise 
Connolly, whose death last summer ended fif- 
teen years of intimate and pleasant association 
with the Newark, N.J. Public Library and 
Museum, has been issued by that institution. 
It contains an introduction by Librarian John 
Cotton Dana, and notes on the life of Miss 
Connolly by her friend Mrs. Henry B. 
Twombly of Summit, N.J., and by Holger 
Cahill of the Library and Museum staff. 


Librarians whose advice is frequently asked 
about correspondence courses will be glad to 
know of the Home Study Blue Book, A Di- 
rectory of Approved Correspondence Courses, 
compiled by J. S. Noffsinger, and published 
by the National Home Study Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The Origins of the League Covenant, Doc- 
umentary History of its Drafting, by Flor- 
ence Wilson (Hogarth Press, London, tos. 
6d.), includes the text of the various docu- 
ments from which the Covenant sprang, an 
authoritative account of the views proposed 
in the Peace Conference Commission, and de- 
tails of the various’ changes which its clauses 
underwent. Indispensable as a reference work 
for students of international relations. The 





American authoress of this book was on the 
staff of the Columbia University Library from 
1909 to 1917. From 1919 to 1927 she was li- 
brarian of the League of Nations and pre- 
sided at Geneva over a library of some 70,000 
volumes collected as a result of her own ef- 
forts. Miss Wilson is now engaged in the 
organization of International Relations Clubs 
in’ Europe, the Near East and in Egypt. 


A scholarly, yet eminently readable work 
is Bibliography, Practical, Enumerative, His- 
torical: An Introductory Manual, by Henry 
Bartlett Van Hoesen, assistant librarian of 
Princeton University, with the collaboration 
of Frank Keller Walter, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (Scribner’s, $7.50). Of 
interest to librarians, research students, au- 
thors, and bibliophiles in general, this volume 
of 518 pages is primarily intended as a text- 
book suitable for upper-class and graduate 
students “which should at once indicate and 
scope, functions, and methods of bibliograph- 
ical work of all kinds and topics, and de- 
scribe and enumerate the fundamental works 
thru which the student may most advantag- 
eously approach the selection of books, 
whether for study or for purchase, the sur- 
vey of the literature of any given subject, 
country, or period, the study of books as 
books, and the production of new works of 
scholarship.” Altho neither so detailed nor 
so technical in special topics of library science 
as books like Mudge, the A.L.A. Textbooks, 
and the Wilson Company professional series, 
it is more comprehensive of the library-school 
curriculum than any other work now avaiiable 
in English. 


Havelock Ellis emerges with fresh laurels 
from Vanity Fair's “Complete Handbook of 


Opinion.” Celebrated ancients and moderns 
who poll below Ellis in the voting include 
Robert Browning, Samuel Butler, Cellini, 


Emerson, Henry Ford, Hawthorne, Herodotus, 
James Joyce, Dr. Johnson, Sinclair Lewis, 
Macaulay, Melville, Meredith, Mussolini, 
Petrarch, Petronius Arbiter, Rousseau, Rus- 
kin, Sainte-Beuve, George Sand, and Sir 
Walter Scott. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


About Our Books 


Jury system 

HIS valuable booklet, one of the set 
known as The Reference Shelf, con- 
tains a great deal of bibliographical matter 
and references, particularly to articles appear- 
ing in legal periodicals. There is a brief on 
the subject ‘Resolved, that the jury system 
should be abolished.’ Affirmative and nega- 
tive argument. Then follows the discussion 
of the problem by a number of authors. The 
proposition that three judges should replace 
decision by jury is also discussed. It is a 
very valuable book to those who may be in- 
terested in the subject and the references 
found in it could not be compiled from other 
sources without considerable labor and re- 
search.”—American Law Review, May-June, 
1928. 

Jury Systems. Johnsen, J. E. Reference Shelf, 

Vol. V., No. 6. goc. 


66 


Picture collection 

“The Picture Collection, one of the series 
of Modern American Library Economy, as 
illustrated by the Newark (N.J.) Free Pub- 
lic Library has been issued in a third revised 
edition by the H. W. Wilson Company at 
goc. Mr. Dana states that ‘Information has 
perhaps been more often asked for by libra- 
rians and others on our picture collection than 
on any other subject which has been covered 
in the pamphlets thus far issued in this series.’ 
Particularly valuable is the forty-page ‘List 
of subject headings under which pictures are 
filed.’ The detailed and exact information so 
well illustrated given in this pamphlet will be 
very valuable to anyone engaged in forming 
a picture collection.”"—Library Occurrent, 
April-June, 1928. 
Tue Picture Coiiection. Marcelle Frebault. 

Bound in paper. goc. 


Fiction section supplement 

“This is the first supplement to the 1923 
edition of the fiction section of the Standard 
Catalog. It is ‘a selected list of about 550 
of the best novels for public libraries; cata- 
loged by author and title, with annotations 
and subject index.’ It is included in orders 
for the original catalog at the regular price 





of $1. Its information is important for all 
libraries and its price makes it available even 
to the smallest.”"—Booklist, May, 1928. 
Fiction Section SUPPLEMENT, Standard Cata- 
log. Comp. by Corinne Bacon. Paper, 50c. 


Biography section 

“This is one of the best examples of a 
standard catalog we know. The first edition 
compiled by Corinne Bacon was published in 
1919 and contained about a thousand titles. 
In this new edition these titles have been re- 
vised and about 500 new titles added. The 
selection has been made primarily to meet 
the needs of small and medium sized libra- 
ries, altho the usefulness of the catalog is 
by no means limited to these libraries. A 
number of librarians collaborated in the elim- 
ination of old and selection of new titles. 

While biographical dictionaries are ket in 
a separate alphabet as before, all the col- 
lective biographies except the lives of artists 
and musicians are arranged in one alphabet. 
Individual biography, lives of Jesus Christ, 
artists and musicians follow; each in a sepa- 
rate alphabet. Titles are annotatcd and pub- 
lishers and prices are corrected up to 1926. 
An analytical index to collective biography of 
27 pages will serve as a key to much valu- 
able material. This catalog with its full 
analytical index will serve a double purpose 
in a library: (1) as a buying list; (2) as a 
reference tool. The additional of the analy- 
tical index will greatly enhance its value to 
reference workers, as it makes available much 
material that is not usually accessible for 
quick reference use.”—The Librarian (Eng- 
land), April, 1928. 


BrocrapHy Section, Standard Catalog. Sec- 
ond edition revised and enlarged. Comp. 
by Minnie Earl Sears. $2. 


Foreign praise 

“It is not necessary here to elaborate on 
the fine quality of the Wilson publications. 
Lacking them, it is not possible for librarians 
on this side to realize the nature of the 
American library achievement.”—Library Re- 
view, Spring 1928, Dunfermline, Scotland. 
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Criminal justice 

“Mr. Kirby’s book on Criminal Justice has 
come to the public’s aid just in time. It is 
as if the public had called for a guide book 
and Mr. Kirby had given it a book written 
by guides who had been over the way. For 
instance, the chapter on jails was written by 
Joseph Fishman, for sixteen years United 
States inspector of 1500 jails and 45,000 pris- 
oners within those jails. Judge Leighton, for 
ten years trial judge with juries under him 
and fifteen years trial lawyer with juries be- 
fore him, contributes wisely to the chapter on 
the jury. Mr. Kirby himself gives us some 
enlightening pages on criminal statistics, false 
and true, and how they are gathered. Chief 
Vollmer and Raymond Fosdick testify as to 
the police. The names of Cardoza, Hughes, 
Olson, Root, Wigmore, and other leaders in 
legal progress appear in the book. The book 
closes with a chapter containing a report of 
the results accomplished by the crime com- 
mission of Cleveland on the basis of the sur- 
vey directed by Dean Pound of Harvard and 
the work done in other places by other crime 
commissions of carefully selected member- 
ship. 

The forty-three contributions to sixteen sub- 
jects by twenty-six individuals and seventeen 
organizational publications compacted within 
the covers of this small book of 314 pages 
have been so ably selected, classified, and cor- 
ordinated by the editor, Mr. Kirby, that the 
whole book reads like a single story written 
by one hand. The contributors to Kirby’s 
book on Criminal Justice have taken each sec- 
tion of America’s criminal machinery apart 
and have strewn the parts upon the pages of 
the book fashion that the 
reader does not have to draw upon his imag- 


in such a vivid 


ination to know what is wrong with each part. 

Despite the present widespread discussion 
of crime and criticism of the administration 
of criminal justice, authoritative information 
on the subject is quite scattered and often hard 
to find. Mr. Kirby has been very helpful to 
those interested in such information by his 
43 pages of bibliography listing over 700 
books, pamphlets, documents, and issues of 
periodicals. One could get the basis for a 


very good criminal justice library from this 
carefully selected bibliography listing. . .”— 
Milton Colvin, Professor of Criminal Law, 





Tulane University, in Illinois Law Review, 

February, 1928. 

CriMINAL Justice. Kirby, J. P. Handbook 
Series. $2.40. 


China, yesterday and today 


“This is a symposium extended into book 
form. Most of the material is derived from 
books and articles published within recent 
dates. An extensive and carefully analyzed 
bibliography is given. The book is made up 
of three sections. (1) China—the back- 
ground, mainly historical. In this section 
Chinese culture, history, geography, popula- 
tion and religion all come in for treatment. 
(2) China today. This treats in the main of 
the present political instability and upheaval, 
the renaissance and missions. Modern China’s 
aims and terrific struggles are clearly por- 
trayed. (3) International Relations. In this 
section the case for and against China is set 
forth. We know of no collection of material 
that brings the situation so well up to date 
and sets it forth so clearly as this. The in- 
tricacies of extraterritoriality and its work- 
ings are most judicially set forth. The best 
summary of the meaning and bent of Con- 
fucianism that has come under our eyes is 
that given by Ku Hung Ming under the cap- 
tion, ‘The Spirit of the Chinese People.’ .. .” 
—Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, China, April, 
1928. 

CHINA, YESTERDAY AND Topay. Johnsen, J. E. 

Handbook Series II, Vol. 3. $2.40. 


Our ancient liberties 


“What were the liberties of our forefathers 
to which we so often appeal? Where did they 
come from, and what were they worth in 
practice? Mr. Whipple considers realistically 
the English origins and American contribu- 
tions to civil liberties and then examines in 
some detail the intent and practical meaning 
of the amendments to the federal Constitut- 
tion which make up our American Bill of 
Rights. The Puritans come off somewhat less 
black than Mr. H. L. Mencken customarily 
paints them. The book is well written and 
genuinely illuminating. Judge Julian M. Mack 
contributes a thoughtful introduction which 
embodies Judge Brandeis’s already famous ex- 
position and defense of civil liberty in the 
case of Whitney vs. California.”"—The Na- 
tion, June 13, 1928. 

Our Ancient Liserties. Whipple, Leon. $1.50. 
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10,000 copies sold! 


CHOOL librarians everywhere have been wishing for a satisfac- 
S tory textbook in teaching the use of the library. One that is 
simple, yet sufficiently complete; that gives enough material to be 
really valuable, yet not so much that it confuses the student; that can 
be used for twelfth-grade as well as ninth-grade pupils; and above all, 
that is inexpensive enough that you can either ask each of your stu- 
dents to buy a copy, or the Board to supply them, at not too great 
a cost. 

Revised Edition 


“Find It Yourself!” 


ELIZABETH SCRIPTURE 
and 


MARGARET R. GREER 


is just such a textbook. Written by two high school librarians in 
Minneapolis who solved the textbook problem by writing their own, 
it meets many of the high school librarian’s problems, and meets them 
in a new way. 


Divided into seven lessons, it is suitable either for outside work 
to be done by the students and submitted to the librarian, or for class- 
room use. Also, there are four “contracts” for each lesson graded 
according to difficulty. Thus the work required may be varied accord- 
ing to the individual differences in students, as well as according to 
the different grades using the text and the amount of time allowed 
for the course. 


The price of Find It Yourself is 50c a single copy with special 
rate for quantities. The Teacher’s Manual is 60c. 


“I ordered a copy of the Student's and one of the Teacher's edition on 
approval and am enclosing a check for them. 

“An order has already been sent for fifty copies to be used by my Freshman 
English class. I think the book will prove a great time saver. Thanks for call- 
ing my attention to it.” 


“I have received the copies of “Find It Yourself’ ...I am very pleased 
with this course and have, therefore, put in a request to our Board of Educa- 
tion for 50 copies of the Student's edition.” 




















